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tions, to feel the Lord’s presence and know a/to that element, was not only well ducked, but/their notice, for, after having followed him to 


gathering into his name indeed,” &c. 


Neither|near sinking, when he plunged in, and brought 


has the Society failed in the recognition of this) him out safe to land. 


duty, and frequently and forcibly has it pressed it 
on the attention of its members, pointing out the 
christian graces and attainments resulting from 
the faithful discharge of this serviee. This will 
ever be the result of the right performance of this 
duty, and as private devotion is upheld in juxta- 
position with public, there will be a growth in the 
Truth and an influence diffused throughout all the 
affairs of life, to the glory of God the Father. 

Do we wonder then that early Friends, having 
once partaken of the goodness and fulness of that 
holy love which springs from God alone, should 
exhibit such constancy, fervour, and determined 
zeal in the attendance of their religious meetings ? 
Nay! for whilst we cannot but admire their in- 
domitable courage and untiring perseverance, we 
are persuaded there are those in the present day 
who are also ready to contend for the privilege of 
religious freedom, and would, were it needful, lay 
down their lives to secure it. I might multiply 
instances to a great extent of the value which early 
Friends attached to the freedom and fulfilment of 
this religious duty of worshipping Almighty God 
in such manner, at such times, and in such places 
as they deemed right, and from the sufferings oc- 
casioned thereby, there is no one of the privileges 
that ought to be more dear to Friends as a people. 
When we call to mind our individual frailty, the 
uncertainty of our continuance here, the certainty 
of our departure hence, how entirely dependent 
we are on the Great Author of our being as crea- 
tures of his will ; when we remember that a breath 
hath made us and the same can crumble us into 
dust ; that we are here to serve, honour, and obey 
Him who inhabiteth eternity—who taketh up the 
isles as a very little thing—before whom the 
nations are but as a drop in a bucket, or as the 
dust of the balance—that before this all-powerful 
and omniscient Being we must one day appear to 
give an account of the deeds done iu the body, 
shall we hesitate to bow ourselves before him, or 
to come into his presence with thanksgiving? 
Receiving numberless and unmerited mercies and 
blessings at his hands, shall we refuse him the 
tribute of adoration and praise—shall we continue 
to hold back from presenting ourselves before 
him? Shall we not, rather, as did early Friends, 
esteem it our highest and loftiest privilege to be 
permitted to draw nigh to him in spirit—to come 
up to his courts with praise—to offer in deep pros- 
tration of soul that worship and that honour, 
which whilst it claims the purest streams on earth, 
forms also the highest duty and enjoyment in 
heaven ? 


A Dog Punishing a Dog.—Dr. Abel, in one of 
his lectures, relates a very striking anecdote of a 
Newfoundland dog in Cork. This dog was of a 
noble, generous disposition, and when he left his 
master’s house was often assailed by a number of 
little noisy dogs in the streets. He usually passed 
them in apparent unconcern, as if they were be- 
neath his notice. But one little our was particu- 
larly troublesome; and at length carried his petu- 
lance so far as to bite the Newfoundland dog in 
the back of the foot. This proved to be a step in 
wanton abuse and insult beyond what was to be 
patiently endured, and he instantly turned round, 
ran after the offender, and seized him by the skin 
of the back. In this way he carried him in his 
mouth to the quay, and holding him some time 
over the water, at length dropped him into it. He 
did not seem, however, to design that the culprit 
should be punished capitally, and he waited a 
little while, till the poor animal, who was unused 


Bird Murder. 


The son of Sirach tells us that “all things are 
double, one against another, and God hath made 
nothing imperfect ;” and I hope to be able to 
prove that, as the logical formula we learnt at Ox- 
tord shows that the universal includes the particu- 
lar, so the adage is true of birds and the place 
they hold between benefit conferred and injury 
done. 

Now, birds may be classed unscientifically into 
large and small, but both alike unfortunately are 
to be included under the general category of “ bird 
murder,” on which subject your columns have 
contained so many forcible and interesting letters. 
By large birds I mean owls, jays, kestrels, night- 
jars, and even woodpeckers, and by small such as 
sparrows, yellowhammers, finches, titmice, “et id 
genus omne.”” Both of these classes are victims 
of persecution from mistaken motives, the persons 
who pursue them to death being, indeed, different 
—peers and peasants, farmers and gamekeepers, 
and their objects different—bread and the battuc; 
but the crime is ultimately, as I shall have to 
show, to be laid at the door of only one of these 
parties to it—namely, the former. 

The cause assigned for the destruction of small 
birds is the damage they do to the corn. 

It has just been stated in the papers that the 
Norfolk farmers have this year completed their 
harvest in three weeks. Say that the ordinary 
time is a month, and assuming for the moment 
that for these few weeks—namely, while the grain 
is in a ripe state—the produce of the cornfields is 
exposed to the depredations of a host of small 
birds to the extent that is commonly and most 
ignorantly supposed, on which point I shall have 
a good deal to say before I have done, there re- 
main 11 months out of the 12 during which it is 
simply impossible that they can be feeding on ripe 
grain, inasmuch as there is no ripe grain for them 
to feed on. How, then, are they employed, for 
the most part, during these other 11 months? I 
will show how they are occupied during a part of 
that time; and let it be remembered that though 
the facts I am about first to state have reference 
to the feeding of young birds by the old, yet that 
these same young birds, if, indeed, allowed to 
live, will require daily and hourly food, and will 
find it for themselves during the remainder of the 

ear. 

The following observations were made by Weir 
for Macgillivray, whose History of British Birds 
is one of the most elaborate and carefully accurate 
books that were ever written on any subject. I 
will begin with the thrush. Weir writes,— 

“ At the distance of nine feet from a thrush’s 
nest, which was built in an old wall, I erected a 
hut with some branches of spruce and Scotch fir, 
and took possession of it on the morning of Thurs- 
day, the 8th of June, 1837, at a quarter past 1 
o’clock, for the purpose of making observations on 
the habits of these birds. At half-past 2 o’clock 
they commenced feeding their brood. From that 
time until 4 o’clock they fed them 14 times. 
From 4 to half-past 5 o’clock they fed them 22 
times. As one of the young birds was dressing 
its feathers it lost its balance and fell on the 
ground. No sooner did the old ones perceive it, 
than they set up the most doleful lamentations. 
I replaced it in the nest. Having seen me return 
to my retreat they would not feed their young 
until I came out. I accordingly went home for 
my boy, who, after I had gone in again, carefully 
concealed the entrance. His departure attracted 


considerable distance, they returned, and, without 
suspicion, commenced their labour. From half. 
past 5 until 7 o’clock they fed them 24 times, 
From 7 to 8 o’clock they fed them 16 times, and 
from 8 to 9 o’clock 11 times. From 10 to 1] 
o’clock they fed them 10 times, and from 1 to? 
o’clock 11 times. From 2 to 3 o’clock they fed 
them 8 times, and from 8 to 4 o’clock 6 times, 
From 4 to 5 o’clock they fed them 5 times; from 
5 to 6 o’clock 6 times; and from 6 to 7 o'clock 
12 times. From 7 to 8 o’clock they fed them 18 
times, and from 8 to half-past 9 o’clock 17 times, 
They now ceased from their labours for this day, 
after having fed their brood 206 times.” 

Take next the blackbird :— 

‘On Saturday morning the 10th of June, 1837 
at half-past 2 o’clock, 1 went into a house made 
of the branches of trees to watch the blackbirds 
while they were feeding their brood. It was 
within nine feet of their nest, which was built in 
the hole of an old wall. Ata quarter 08 3 
o’clock in the morning they began to feed their 
young, which were four in number. From that 
time until 4 o’clock the male fed them only once, 
and sang almost incessantly, while the female fed 
them 6 times. From 4 to 5 o’clock the male fed 
them 6 and the female 3 times; from 5 to 6 o’clock 
the male fed them 4, and the female 5 times; 
from 6 to 7 o’clock the male fed them 3, and the 
female 5 times; and from 7 to 8 o’clock the male 
fed them 3 times. For the last four hours he 
sang most delightfully, except when he was feed. 
ing his tender offspring. As he had induced one 
of them to fly out after him, I was under the neces. 
sity of fixing it into its nest, and this caused some 
interruption to their feeding. From 8 to 9 o’clock 
the male fed them 6, and the female 7 times; # 
from 9 to 10 o’clock the male fed them 4, and the 
female 3 times. From 10 to 11 o’clock the male 
fed them 8, and the female two times ; from 11 to 
12 o’clock the male fed them 2, and the female 
8 times; from 12 to 1 o’clock the male fed them 
2, and the female 4 times; and from 1 to 2 o'clock 
the male fed them twice, and the female thrice, 
From 2 to 3 o'clock the female fed them twice; 
and from 8 to 4 aiclock the male fed them 38, a 
the female 4 times. From 4 to 5 o’clock the male 
fed them 3, and the female 4 times; from 5 to6 
o'clock the female fed them only twice ; and from 
6 to 7 o’clock she fed them three times. In the 
evening the male was so much engaged in singing 
that he left the charge of his family almost en 
tirely to his tender-hearted spouse. From 7 to8 
o’clock the male fed them only once, and the 
female 6 times, and from 8 to 20 mintues before 
9 o’clock, when they ceased from their mutual 
labours, the male fed them once, and the female 
7 times. When I left my retreat to repair to my 
more comfortable abode, the male was pouring 
forth his most charming melody. Thus, in the 
course of a single day, the male fed the young 44 
and the female 69 times.” 

Again, the blue titmouse :-— 

“On Tuesday morning, the 4th of July, 1887, 
at a quarter past 2 o’clock, I went out to observe 
the titmice feeding their brood. At half past3 
o’clock in the morning the birds began to feed 
their young, which were six in number. From 
that time until 4 o’clock they fed them 12 tim 
and from 4 to 5 o’clock 25 times. From 5 to 
o’clock they fed them 40 times, which was a 
tonishing, as during the whole of this hour they 
flew toa plantation at the distance of more that 
150 yards from their nest. From 6 to 7 o'clock 
they fed them 29 times. During a part of this 
hour they flew in every minute. From 7 # 
8 o'clock they fed them 20 times. During this 
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hour it rained very heavily. From 8 to 9 o’clock 
they fed them 36 times, and from 9 to 10 o'clock 
46 times. During a part of this last hour they 


fed them 12 times in five minutes. From 10 to|(22tracted from Dr. Kitto’s “ Daily Bible Mlus- 


11 o'clock they fed them 37 times, and from 11 
to 12 o’clock 89 times, and from 12 to 1 o’clock 
24 times. From 1 to 2 o'clock they fed them 23 
times, and from 2 to 8 o’clock 34 times, and from 
8 to 4 o'clock 18 times. From 4 to 5 o'clock they 
fed them 29 times, and from 5 to 6 o'clock 25 
times, and from 6 to 7 o’clock 20 times, and from 
7 to half-past 8 o’clock 25 times. They now 
stopped, atter having been almost incessantly en- 
gaged for nearly 17 hours in their labours of love, 
and after having fed their young 475 times. 
They appeared to feed them solely with caterpil- 
lars. Sometimes they brought in a single large 
one, and at other times two or three small ones. 
It is therefore impossible to say how many had 
been carried in by them during the day.” 

So, again, Knapp, in his justly popular Journal 
of a Naturalist, has the following interesting 
notice respecting this species :— 

“T was lately exceedingly pleased in witnessing 
the maternal care and intelligence of this bird ; 
for the poor thing had its young ones in the hole 
of a wall, and the nest had been nearly all drawn 
out of the crevice by the paw of a cat, and part of 
its brood devoured. In revisiting its family the 
bird discovered a portion of it remaining, though 
wrapped up and hidden in the tangled moss and 
feathers of their bed; and it then drew the whole 
of the nest back into the place from whence it had 
been taken, unrolled and resettled the remaining 
little ones, fed them with the usual attentions, 
and finally succeeded in rearing them. The 
parents of even this reduced family laboured with 
great perseverance to supply its wants, one or the 
other of them bringing a grub, or caterpillar, or 
some insect, at intervals of less than a minute 
through the day; and, probably, in the earlier 
part of the morning more frequently; but if we 
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“Wait.” 


Isaiah xliv. 23. 


trations.”’) 


Thirty years ago, before the Lord caused me to 
wander from my father’s house, and from my 
native place, I put my mark upon this passage in 
Isaiah, ‘‘ I am the Lord : they shall not be ashamed 
that wait for me.” Of the many books I now 
possess, the bible that bears this mark is the only 
one that belonged to me at that time. It now 
lies before me; and I find that, although the hair, 
which was then dark as night, has meanwhile be- 
come ‘a sable silvered,” the ink which marked 
this text had grown into intensity of blackness as 
the time advanced, corresponding with, and in 
fact recording, the growing intensity of the con- 
viction, that ‘‘they shall not be ashamed that wait 
for Thee.” I believed it then; but I know it 
now ; and I can write probatum est (it is proved, ) 
with my whole heart, over against the symbol, 
which that mark is to me of my ancient faith. 

“They shall not be ashamed that wait for me.”’ 
Looking back through the long period which has 
passed since I set my mark to these words—a por- 
tion of human life which forms the best and 
brightest, as well as the most trying and conflict- 
ing in all men’s experience,—it is a joy to be able 
to say: “I have waited for Thee, and have not 
been ashamed. Under many perilous circum- 
stances, in many most trying scenes, amid faint- 
ings within and fears without, and under sorrows 
that rend the heart, and troubles that crush it 
down, I have waited for Thee; and lo, I stand 
this day as one not ashamed.” 

Old scholars and divines were wont to write or 
paint on the walls of their studies some favourite 
sentence from the sages of old, or some chosen 
text of scripture. Those incliaed to follow this 
custom, could not do better than write up this 
one word, “ Wait.” It is but a monosyllable; 


allow that they brought food to the hole every |yet it is fuller of meaning than any other word in 


minute for 14 hours, and provided for their own 
wants also, it will admit of perhaps 1,000 grubs a 
day for the requirements of one, and that a dimin- 
ished brood, and gives us some®omprehension of 
the infinite number requisite for the summer nutri- 
ment of our soft-billed birds, and the great dis- 
tance gone over by such as have young ones, in 
their numerous trips from hedge to tree in the 
hours specified, when they have full broods to 
support.’’—London Times. 





Preservation of Timber by Sulphate of Copper. 
—A pamphlet is in circulation containing a short 
description of Dorsett & Blythe’s patented pro- 


the language, and it is applicable to all ages, and 
to all circumstances. At the first slight view, 
merely to “wait,” seems so simple a thing, that 
it is searcely entitled to be called a grace; and 
yet larger promises are made to it than to any 
other grace except faith; and hardly, indeed, 
with that exception, for the grace of ‘ waiting” 
is part of the grace of faith—is a form of faith ; 
is, as some would describe it, an effect of faith ; 
or, more strictly, one of its most fruitful manifes- 
tations. 

Great and singular is the honour which God 
has set upon patient waiting for Him. Man, 
seeing not as God sees, sets higher value upon his 
fellow’s active works—the bright deeds of days or 


cess of preparing wood by the injection of heated|hours. God values these also; but He does not 


solutions of sulphate of copper; a process said to 
have been adopted by French, Spanish, and Ital- 
lan, a8 well as other continental railway companies, 
by the French government for their navy and 


assign them the same pre-eminence which man 
assigns them; He does not allow them any pre- 
eminence over the constant and long-enduring 
struggle with the rising of the natural mind, which 


ther constructions; and by telegraph companies|is evinced in long and steady waiting under all 


for poles on continental lines 
the injection by sulphate of copper are thu 


. The advantages of |discouragements for Him—in the assured convic- 
§ SuM-/|tion that He will come at last for deliverance and 


med up by the patentees: 1. It is cheaper than protection, although his chariot wheels are so long 
creosote, and can be employed in places where|in coming. 


creosote cannot be had. 2. Wood prepared by it 
ls rendered to a great extent incombustible. 
Wood for out-door purposes so prepared, has 


It requires but little reflection to perceive that 


3.|the Lord’s judgment in this matter is better than 
#| man’s. 
clean yellowish surface, without odor—it requires | jt, 


Active virtue brings present reward with 
Apart from the encouraging applause it ob- 


no painting, remains unchangeable for any length |tains from some—more or fewer—it is attended 


of time, and can be employed for any purpose the| with a 


same as unprepared material, 
other cargo without hindrance. 


pleasurable excitation of spirits in the mere 


and carried with |sense of action, as well as in the hopes and aspira- 
It is recommended | tions connected with it. There is nothing of this 


Be and otlrer uses in India.—London|in mere patient waiting—day after day, through 


er. 


long years perhaps, and it may be im dust and 


ashes—until the Lord shall manifest towards us 
his love, his sympathy, his care. But to rest thus 
in the assured conviction that he will do so,—to 
do Him the credit of believing that nothing less 
than this is His intention towards us—is a tribute 
rendered by faith to His honour, a tribute which 
He holds in most high esteem, and which He 
does most abundantly recompense. This recom- 
pense such faith needs; for it is a quality of the 
christian character, which, as God only can truly 
understand it, finds little encouragement but from 
Him. It receives, less than any other, the outer 
sustainment of man’s approval and admiration. 

It is also eminently conducive to the comple- 
tion of the christian character in its peculiar 
qualities, to nourish that habit of constant look- 
ing to the Lord, of constant dependence on Him, 
of vital faith in Him, of constant readiness for 
Him—which is far more precious in his sight 
than all the gold, frankincense, and myrrh, of 
which men could make oblation to Him. It is, 
therefore, no marvel, that this passive form is that 
chiefly, both for their soul’s good and for his own 
honour, in which God has in all ages seen fit to 
exercise His servants, from ancient Abraham 
down to the youngest son of Abrahbam’s faith. Let 
us take cowfort and encouragement from these 
most true things. 

Art thou plunged deep into troubles from which 
the hand of man will not or cannot save thee? 
Or does thy soul lie in the deep waters from which 
no strength of man can draw thee forth? ‘ Wait 
on the Lord and He shall save thee;”’ and ery to 
Him, “Thou art the God of my salvation; on 
Thee do I wait all the day.” 

Is thy good evilly spoken of among men; and 
thy name cast forth as evil among those who once 
delighted in thee, but who now seek to lay thine 
honour in the dust? Fear not. All will be right 
anou. Thy Vindicator lives, and will ere long 
bring thee forth in white robes, free from all the 
stains that men strive to cast upon thee. Re- 
member that thy Lord suffered all this, and much 
more for thee. Remember “the Lord is a God 
of judgment. Blessed are all they that wait for 
Him.” 

There are two bitter enemies of man’s true life 
—the world without him and the world within 
him—the world in his heart. The conflict is 
sometimes terrible, and thou dost sometimes feel 
as one left without strength, and thy hands fail, 
and thy heart grows faint. What is this but to 
teach thee where thy true strength lies, and to 
cast thee off from every other? ‘ Wait on the 
Lord : be of good courage, and He shall strengthen: 
thine heart. Wait, I say, on the Lord.” 

Sometimes the discouragement is deeper yet. 
We live under the hidings of our Master’s face. 
He seems to have covered himself with a thick 
cloud, which our sight cannot pierce, and which 
our prayers cannot pass through—they fall con- 
sciously short of their aim, and come back to the 
dull earth, flat and unprofitable. But be of good 
cheer. This cannot last for ever, nor last long. 
Only “rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for 
Him ; and be assured that “the Lord is good to 
them that wait for him;” and although it may 
be that now, for a little while, thou liest void of 
strength, and almost lifeless upon the ground, qi 
amid this chilliness, still wait, though wounded, 
wait—holding fast the conviction which His 
mise gives, ‘“‘ They that wait upon the Lord shi 
renew their strength. They shal] mount up with 
wings as eagles, they shall run and not be weary ; 
they shall walk and not faint.” 

To have waited for the Lord, He allows to con- 
stitute a claim to his tender consideration for us. 
“Be gracious to us: we have waited for Thee.” 


—— 
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But the mole was dead. ‘I forgot,” J. G. Wood 
says “to weigh the worms which he devoured, 
but as they would have filled my two hands held 
cupwise, I may infer that they weighed very little 
less than the animal who ate them.’’—The extreme 
voracity and restless movements of the little crea- 
here recorded, show its value to the agriculturist 
‘as a subsoil drainer who works without wages,” 
and its great usefulness in keeping the prolific 
race of worms—themselves useful in their way as 
forming in the main, the fertile soil itself.—Lon- 


And no one ever yet could truly say, “‘I waited 
patiently for the Lord,” without being enabled 
rejoicingly to add,—‘‘ And He heard my cry.” 
And in that day of full fruition of all we have 
waited for, shall we not, out of the fullness of our 
replenished hearts, cry with exulting shouts to 
all that pass by: “Lo, this is our God ; we have 
waited for Him, and He will save us; this is the 
Lord, we have waited for Him, we will be glad 
and rejoice in his salvation,” 
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Habits of the Mole.— Notes on the Mole,” by|don Review. 


J. G. Wood, in Messrs. Groombridge’s entertain- 
ing magazine, show how well worthy, too, of ac- 
curate study by the naturalist our native animals 
are. Some young friends captured a mole, and 
brought it to that naturalist, secured in a large 
box. It ran about with great agility, thrusting 
its long and flexible snout into every crevice. A 
little earth was placed in the box, when the mole 
pushed its way through the loose soil, entering 
and re-entering the heap, and in a few moments 
scattering the earth tolerably evenly over the box, 
every now and then twitching with a quick, con- 
vulsive shaking the loose earth from its fur. At 
one moment the mole was grubbing away, hardly 
to be distinguished from the surrounding soil, 
completely covered with dust; the next instant 
the moving dust heap had vanished, and in its 
place, was a soft, velvety coat. The creature was 
unremitting in its attempts to get through the box, 
but the wood was too tough for it to make any 
impression, and after satisfying itself it could not 
get through a deal board, it took to attempts to 
scramble over the sides, ever slipping sideways 
and coming on its forefeet. The rapid mobility 
of its snout was astonishing, but its senses of 
sight and smell seem to be practically useless, 
for a worm placed in its track within the tenth of 
an inch of its nose was not detected, although no 
sooner did its nose or foot touch one, than in a 
moment it flung itself upon its prey and shook 
the worm backwards and forwards and scratched 
it about until it got one end or other into its 
mouth, when it devoured it greedily, the crunch- 
ing sound of its teeth being audible two yards 
away. Wormsit ate as fast as supplied—devour- 
ing fourteen in thirteen minutes, after which it 
was supplied with a second batch of ten. It was 
a tried with millipedes, but invariably rejected 
em. 

Having heard from popular report that a twelve 
hours’ fast would kill a mole, J. G. Wood deter- 
mined to give his captive a good supper at eight 
and an early breakfast the next morning at five or 
six. So he dug perseveringly a large handful of 
worms and put them in the box. As the mole 
went backwards and forwards it happened to touch 
one of the worms and immediately flew at it, and 
while trying to get it into his mouth the mole 
came upon the mass of worms and flung itself 
upon them in a paroxysm of excitement, pulling 
them about, too overjoyed with the treasure to 
settle on any individual in particular. At last it 
caught one of them and began crunching, the rest 
making their escape in all directions, and burrow- 
ing into the loose mould. Thinking the animal 
had now a good supply, two dozen worms having 
been put into the box, J. G. Wood shut it up 
with an easy conscience; but it happened the fol- 
lowing morning, that the rain fell in a perfect tor- 
rent, and hoping for remission he waited until 
nine o’clock before he opened the box Twelve 
hours had just elapsed since the mole had received 
its supply, and as it had taken probably another 
hour in hunting about the box before it had de- 
voured them all, not more than eleven hours had 
probably elapsed since the last worm was consumed. 
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HEAVEN. 


Selected. 


Beyond the chilling winds and gloomy skies, 


Beyond death’s cloudy portal, 


There is a land where beauty never dies, 


And love becomes immortal. 


A land whose light is never dimmed by shade, 


Whose fields are ever vernal, 


Where nothing beautiful can ever fade 


But bloom for aye, eternal. 


We may not know how sweet its balmy air, 


How bright and fair its flowers; 


We may not bear the songs that echo there, 


Through those enchanted bowers. 


The city’s shining towers we may not see, 


With our dim, earthly vision ; 


For death, the silent warder, keeps the key 


That ope’s those gates elysian. 


But sometimes, when adown the western sky 


The fiery sunset lingers, 


Its golden gates swing inward noiselessly, 


Unlocked by silent fingers. 


And while they stand a moment half ajar, 


Gleams from the inner glory 


Stream brightly through the azure vault afar, 


And half reveal the story. 


O land unknown! O land of love divine! 


Father, all wise, eternal, 


Guide, guide these wandering, way-worn feet of mine 


Into those pastures vernal. 
—New Bedford Mercury. 
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Selected. 
LINES FOR A HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 


This day two hundred years ago, 
The wild grape by the river’s side, 
And tasteless ground-nut, trailing low, 
The table of the woods supplied. 


Unknown, the apple’s red and gold, 
The blushing tint of peach and pear, 
The mirror of the Powwow told 
No tale of orchards ripe and rare. 


Wild as the fruits he scorned to till, 
These vales the idle Indian trod ; 

Nor knew the glad creative skill,— 
The joy of him who toils with God. 


O Painter of the fruits and flowers! 
We thank thee for thy wise design 

Whereby these human hands of ours 
In Nature’s garden work with thine. 


And thanks that from our daily need 
The joy of simple faith is born ; 

That he who smites the summer weed 
May trust thee for the autumn corn. 


Give fools their gold, and knaves their power, 
Let fortune’s bubble rise or fall ; 

Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree, is more than all. 


For he who blesses most is blest ; 

And God and man shall own his worth, 
Who toils to leave as his bequest, 

An added beauty to the earth. 


And soon or late, to all that sow, 
The time of harvest shall be given; 

The flower shall bloom, the fruit shall grow 
If not on earth, at last in heaven! 


Wairtizr. 












































Some Account of the Rise of Friends in aad 
about Dent ; without date, but probably written 
200 years ago. 


To all my beloved friends, neighbours, and 
countrymen, wellwishing to you from me, Rich. 
ard Harrison, of Dent, in the county of York:— 
It is my desire, will, and mind, in the love and 
freedom of the ever-blessed Lord and gracious 
Saviour and Redeemer, who is the dear Son of 
God and Lord Jesus Christ, to declare my trug 
and perfect knowledge concerning the dawni 
or breaking of the day of the Sun of Righteous. 
ness and Truth, in this age wherein I now live, 
in wich it pleased God in mercy and of great 
loveing-kindness to vissitt us in and by sendingof 
his good and faithfull servant, George Fox, to de 
clare and publish the gospel of light, life, grace, 
truth, and way of salvation and restoration to God 
againe !—how lost and degenerate man might 
come to be saved and restored by turning inwards 
to the light of Christ Jesus, which God had 
caused to shine in the heart, and manifest to 
every one their estate and condition, what it was, 
and what it ought to be, before they were meet 
and fitt for the kingdom of heaven. This was to 
search the wound to the bottom, caused by sin 
and transgression. Then did God in mercy and 
of great loveing-kindness reveal what He had or 
dained, even a fountaine set open for sin and un 
cleanness, to wash in, by sending of his dear Son, 
who offered up to God an acceptable sacrifise for 
lost man, in and by the offering up himself to dye 
upon the cross, who his (whose) most precious 
blood was shed for remission of the sins of man, 
by whose stripes, as it is written, we are healed, 
who own, believe in, and followe him in the way 
of regeneration, w™ many did accept of, and came 
to be made partakers of salvation, restoration, and 
reconciliation and peace with God, to their great 
desire, comfort and satisfaction. And then by 
the dawning or breaking out of the holy and 
blessed day, and riseing and shineing light 
of the Sun of Righteousness, did the night of 
darkness and ignorance fly away, and the work of 
the Losd was sett about, for many were turned 
from Satan to God, by taking heede to the light 
of Christ Jesus, #* God caused tu shine in thei 
hearts, and to his word, and power, and Spirit, by 
yielding obedience thereunto, they were made new 
creatures, even became created and formed and 
fitted to work good works! for the glorifying of 
God in their mortal bodies, as many came to be. 
Glory to God for ever and ever! 

In the year 1652 did George Fox come into 
Dent, and had a meeting at Stonehouses, in Dent, 
with and amongest severall that were in a great 
profession of religion as Independents, or the like; 
but they being rich and full of knowledge in their 
own conceit, were not sensible of want of infor- 
mation, or need of a phisitian, so they mostly op- 
posed and rejected his offears, and testimony con- 
cerning the light and manifestation of Christ in 
the hearts and conscience of people to be come it 
power, to restore into perfect health, happyness, 
and peace with God again; nay, they did believe 
any such condition was not attaineable in this life, 
although some of them said they had sought after 
such an estate, but obtained not, and so gave up, 
to sitt down short, and thought it the best estate 
to acknowledge an estate of owning and confessing 
to be a misserable sinner, and could not otherwise 
be while in this life, and who professed man was 
deceived and deluded, &c.; nevertheless, at the 
same time, there were some who were not so high 
in profession; that were convinced, and owned 
the testimoney borne by George Fox, who lived 
and dyed in the same truth testified of! vit. 


Thomas Mason, and George Mason, his brother, 
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neer Cowgill, in Dent, and some others; this was|ferred by its primitive organization and govern- How Maps are Made, 
a little before the time called Whittsuntide, in the|ment under the spirit and power of the Lord Maps have always been considered necessary 
sade year 1652. From and after this George went| Jesus, cannot be fully estimated, nor can it be re- ‘aids to military and historical narrations. The 
over into Garsdale and Sedberg, to and amongst| paired by any substitute contrived in the will and | Greeks, the Romans, the Chinese, the J apanese, 
the professors there, and upon the day called|wisdom of man; nor will all the pleasures of the| were map makers two thousand years ago. The 
Whitsunwednesday, being the fair time at Sed-|world, its riches and fame, compensate for the history of map manufacture from its sai begin- 
berg, George Fox preached a sermon, standing on | fearful loss which such will experience. nings down to the present day is both entertaining 
the bench under the yiew tree in Sedberg steeple-| In looking at the lapses which have occurred, |and instructive. istorians must regard the last 
house, Garth, where he had a very great auditery.|and adverting to the vacant places that need re-|and the present decades as an epoch in the diffa- 
That day was I at Sedberg, but did not know of generated and sanctified members to occupy them, |sion of maps, charts, and pictorial illustrations. 
that meeting till afterwards! Then immediately |strong desires come over the mind that those who|[n the United States the great number of reading 
were many convinced of Sedberg, and of Dent, |are awakened to the feeling of their spiritual wants | and thinking men, and the intense interest each 
as Alexander Heblethwaite and his wife, Thomas| would give up to the Lord’s love and goodness to \feels in the progress of the war, has made the de- 
Greenwood and his wife, and divers others; below|their souls, and let him carry on his work there,!mand for maps far greater than was ever known 
in Dent, as well as above, as before-mentioned,|and make them vessels of honour in his house for|jn any other country. The importance of no bat- 
and in Garsdale, was James Guy and his wife,|his use. To see young men and women endowed |tle or campaign can be comprehended without an 
with divers others ; also in Grisedale, was Thomas] with excellent talents, cultivated by a good educa- understanding of its relations to towns, rivers, 
Winn and his wife and family, and divers others;|tion and the benefits of good society, spending | railroads, mountains and valleys, forests and bluffs, 
so that a meeting was settled in Sedberg furth-|their time and misapplying their talents and living] and to the positions held by the contending forces. 
with, and went from house to house sometimes in]in folly and vanity and the gratifications of the|Such knowledge can only be gained from maps, 
Sedberg, sometimes at Miles Walker’s house in|carnal mind, while the house of the Lord is ne-|which are coming to be regarded as necessary as 
Middleton, and other houses thereaway, and some-/glected and lies waste as to them, is a very affect- newspapers. We presume a sketch of the me- 
times in Firbank, and sometimes in Dent, at the|ing view to the living members of the church of |thods by which maps are produced will not be un- 
said Thomas and George Mason’s and sometimes|Christ. The work of salvation is carried on by|interesting to our readers. First a drawing must 
in Garsdale and Grisedale, thus for most of twenty|the Saviour through obedience to Him in all|be made showing the topography of the country 
years and upwards, from place to place, and many|things. In humble submission and dedication to|to be mapped out, giving the relative position of 
times without doors. In Dent, about in the yeare|the manifestations of his will, xs made known in|each town, river, &c. This is a matter of extreme 
1655, Friends came from Sedberg and mett with|the heart, he will prepare them for the service to| difficulty, and so difficult that we think no per- 
Friends of Dent, upon Risellside, above the Hall-|which he would call them, and thus we should |fectly accurate map has ever been drawn to cover 
gill, in Dent, being a comon, upon one first day| have cause to hope that the waste places would be|a large territory. The drawing must next be en- 
of the week, whare was a great meeting, but very|filled up, the broken walls be rebuilt, the love} raved on some material from which impressions 
rude and abusive were many of Dent people that|and fellowship of the gospel of Christ would in-|can be taken on paper. Until quite recently 
came there; afterwards, Friends another time,|crease among us, and the fruits of the Holy Spirit plates of steel, copper, or stone have been used 
had a meeting there, but not without trouble, at] would adorn more eminently our favoured Society, |for this purpose, the lines and letters being sunk 
which meeting aforesaid were Thomas Taylor, who|and invite others to deny themselves and follow|in the plates. The cavities so made being filled 
formerly had been a priest, also one George Har-|the Saviour in the path which he casts up for his| with ink, the printing is effected by a copper- 
rison and other publick Friends there. disciples to walk in. In this way we should be| plate press. The best maps have been made by 
Afterwards the said Thomas Taylor had a meet-|made instrumental in glorifying the great Name, |this slow and expensive process, but it cannot 
ing without doors in James Capstick’s parrock at|and spreading the kingdom of Christ in the earth. |supply them at low prices or in large quantities. 
Gawthrop, in Dent, and at other places in Dent, as| Righteousness would then go forth as brightness, | Lithography has also furuished finely executed 
once in a year, &c. and our salvation as a lamp that burneth. maps at prices somewhat cheaper than those en- 
Also Gervas Benson had severall meetings with} With sincere and affectionate desire that our| raved on steel or copper. By this mode the map 
Friends in Dent, time after time, and year after|young members may give up to all the Lord’s re-|is drawn on the lithographic stone with a peculiar 
ear, one meeting on the top of Helmns Knott) quirings of them, and become living, experimental |ink, which hardens and presents the letters and 
ill, another on the Riggs, towards Sedberg, an-| witnesses of His mercy, goodness and power, and | figures slightly raised, and from which clear im- 
other in James Capstick’s low field, below Gaw-|thereby be qualified to build one another up in our! pressions can be obtained on a lithographic press. 
thropp, another at Chappell fould, or parrock, or|most holy faith, we present them with the follow- Lithography has not, however, been able to supply 
barn, in Dent, and sometimes at William Mason’s|ing testimony, written in 1777, by a devoted|the immensely increased demand for maps, and 
house, at Stonehouse, in Dent, so had John Wil-|servant of Christ : ' the great desideratum has been to find a way to 
kinson, who formerly had been a priest, a great} ‘(The impending judgments of the Lord on a| print finely engraved work on a common power 
meeting in William Mason’s barn, at Stone House, |backsliding generation, and the general state of|press. Maps were engraved on wood as early as 
in Dent, at another time, besides at James Green-|the churches amongst ourselves, wherein the obvi-| 1482. The wood being cut away, leaving the 
wood’s, besides divers other Friends had meetings|ous, painful prevalence of the nature and spirit of|]ines and names raised, a means is afforded for 
in Dent at several] times, as at Alexander Heble-| the world, the famine of that Word whose entrance power-press printing, either from wood or electro- 
thwaite’s house, also at Thomas or James Green-|giveth life, furnish abundant cause to the living types. Since the war began many newspapers 
wood’s house, also at William Mason’s house, also|for mourning, for sackcloth, for unspeakable dis-|have furnished their readers with small section 
at Robert Lunde’s house, &c. Yet for all that,|tress! Nevertheless, we are at seasons favoured maps of this kind. Some large and very distinct 
there were very few who owned and received or|to behold, in the vision of Divine Light, a pros-| maps have also been produced from wood engrav- 
gave up to truth for many years afterwards. pect into better times; wherein the Lord will in/ing, and sold in great numbers throughout the 


mercy ‘turn again our captivity as the streams in|country. But the brittle character of wood will 
the south;’ times wherein the Lord will more} not permit the fine engraving required in a small 
eminently appear to be with us, and the shout of scale map, and the ingenuity of men has long 
a mighty King be heard amongst us, who will|been tried to produce relief-plate engraving from 
again make ‘ His angels spirits, and His ministers|a firm and fine material. The attempts have at 
a flame of fire.’ length been successful, and large and excellent 

“This is my faith as an individual, though I relief-plate maps are now obtained from steam- 
trust in concert with many others, strengthened | presses. We have recently seen proof sheets of 
to believe that the time will come when the gospel |a fine large county map of the United States, just 
shall be preached in all nations, with the Holy|engraved for Messrs. H. H. Lloyd & Co., of 81 
Ghost sent down from heaven; that ‘from the} John Street, New York, produced from metallic 
rising of the sun even unto the going down of the|relief-plates. This method of map production is 
same His name shall be great among the gentiles, | pow extensively employed in this country and in 
and in every place incense shall be offered unto|Kurope, and enables good maps to be sold at low 
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For “The Friend.” 


It is through the same divine love and power 
by which the blessed Head of the church prepared 
and united our forefathers in a religious body to 
spread his kingdom in the earth, that living mem- 
bers are still prepared, and the Society is main- 
tained and qualified to support, in life and practice, 
the same cause of truth and righteousness. All 
departures from its original doctrines and testi- 
monies, by the body or any of its members, ad- 
minister weakness and produce discouragement 
and mourning over such, on the part of the sin- 
cere lovers of that cause, who are concerned for 
their own salvation, and the enlargement of the 
— kingdom of the dear Redeemer. The 
loss which those unfaithful ones sustain in neglect- 
lpg and despising the many gospel privileges con- 


knowledge of the Lord cover the earth, thus shall|contains a large quantity of size, that fills the 
the whole earth be filled with his glory; then shall pores and prevents the colours from spreading. 
‘the morning stars sing together and all the sons|'The colouring of maps forms an important and 
of God shout for joy.’” separate item in their manufacture. This work 





His name, and a pure offering.’ Thus shall the| prices. The paper on which maps are printed 































































































































































































































































































posed, but chiefly by stencil plates, with a brush 
in hand. This part of the work is performed in 
this country almost exclusively by Germans. To 
show the advancement of geographical knowledge 
as illustrated by maps, it may be stated that until 
the beginning of the eighteenth century all maps 
of Europe represented the Mediterranean Sea 
1,400 miles longer than it is, and contained many 
other errors nearly as glaring.—Late Paper. 





For “The Friend.” 
War. 

Meeting lately with the following advice on the 
well-known testimony of the gospel, against all 
wars and fightings, issued many years ago by the 
Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, it struck me as 


THE FRIEND. 


is not done on the printing press, as is often sup-| fessors of the christian name should countenance 
a system so directly opposed to the precepts of 


Christ, and so offensive in the sight of heaven. 


“‘ Although our portion of the land has been long 


exempted, through Divine favour, from the deso- 
lating scourge of war, and the members of our 
religious Society have not been called to suffer as 
in former years in support of our testimony on 
this subject,—yet we greatly desire that in this 
day of ease, we may not become indifferent to its 
importance, or in any degree relax in its faithful 
maintenance. 

‘“‘ We feel a fear, lest some among us, for want 
of due consideration, may be induced to pay those 
pecuniary demands, which are exacted by the 
laws, in lieu of military service, or connive at, 
or encourage the payment of them by others,—a 


peculiarly adapted to the present times, and worthy| practice highly discreditable to any making pro- 


of the solid attention of all our members, viz: 

“It being the nature and design of the christian 
religion, to subject the angry and revengeful pas- 
sions of human nature to its benign influence and 

overnment; those who have fully submitted to 
its transforming power, must necessarily be re- 
deemed from the spirit in which wars and fight- 
ings originate. 

‘The gospel of Christ breathes peace on earth 
and good will to men,—and the precepts of its 
divine Author entirely preclude the indulgence 
of a disposition which would resent any injury or 
inflict one upon a fellow creature. Ye have heard, 
says he, “that it hath been said, an eye for an 
eves and a tooth for a tooth, but I say unto you 
that ye resist not evil; but whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also.” ‘TI say unto you love your enemies; bless 
them that curse you; do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them that despitefully use you 
and persecute you, that ye may be the children of 
your Father, which is in heaven.” If then we 
would be the children of God, and joint heirs 


fession of the Truth, and against which we feel 
bound to bear our testimony. 

“‘ However remote the connection may seem, be- 
tween the payment of such a fine and the cruel 
operations of active warfare, they are parts of the 
same iniquitous system. The exaction of such 
fines, is also an infringement of our liberty of con- 
science ; inasmuch as it requires us to pay for the 
exercise of a religious scruple, the free enjoyment 
of which is a natural and inalienable right. 

‘“‘ We are therefore engaged again to press upon 
all, the upright and faithful supportof our testimony 
in this respect; and where a distraint or imprison- 
ment is the consequence, to bear it in a meek and 
becoming spirit, so as to evince that we are actu- 
ated by religious motives. Meetiogs are enjoined 
to be careful annually to collect and forward such 
accounts, agreeably to ancient usage.” 


Review of the Weather for Tenth month, 1863, 


Seventeen days of the past month were clear; 
rain fell during some part of eight days, and six 
days were cloudy without rain. There were heavy 


with Christ, we must love our enemies instead of) white frosts on the mornings of the 26th, 27th, 
hating them,—do good to them, instead of injur-|28th and 29th. The highest temperature was 
ing them; and not seek to avenge ourselves for|72° at noon on the 2d; the lowest was 34° on the 


wrongs which may be inflicted upon us. 


morning of the 27th ; the average temperature was 


“Tt is also worthy of our serious consideration, 5471°. The amount of rain that fell during the 
that in our Lord’s instructions on the subject of| month was 3.87 inches. Zz 


prayer, we are taught that the measure of the for- 
giveness which wereceive from our heavenly Father, 
will be that which we exercise towards our fellow 
men. “Forgive us our debts,—as we forgive our 
debtors.” ‘ And when ye stand praying, forgive, 
if ye have aught against any, that your Father 
also, which is in heaven, may forgive you your 
trespasses.” ‘But if ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your heavenly Father for- 
give you.” 

“Thus it is evident, that the Spirit of the gos- 
pel is that of universal love and furgiveness ; and 
wherever these plain and unalterable commands 
of Christ are duly regarded, strife, malevolence 
and discord must come to an end; ‘violence will 
no more be heard in the Jand, wasting or destruc- 
tion within its borders;’’ but the prediction will 
be fulfilled, “they shall beat their swords into 

lough-shares, and their spears into pruning 


ooks; nation shall not lift up sword against na-| ; 


tion, neither shall they learn war any more.” 


“When we contemplate these blessed effects of} : 
the religion of the Prince of peace, and contrast} ; 
them with the fierce and cruel passions which| : 
rage upon the battle-field; the injuries inflicted} : 
by man upon his fellow; how many immortal] ; 


spirits are hurried unprepared, into an awful eter- 


‘nity,—guilty perhaps of a brother’s blood; the 


ery of the mourning widow and the bereaved or- 


Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., 
Eleventh month, 2d, 1863. 
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we are made willing to follow him in the way of 
our own duty whithersoever“he leads us; and 
good it is to mind our own business properly, 
without thinking ourselves too much alone in the 
work of the Lord, and others too negligent; or 
inquiring too busily into the gifts of one, or be 
too much concerned what another shall do. These 
dispositions seemed to be gently both reprehended 
and instructed by our Lord, iu his answers to weil 
meaning Martha, when she said, “ Bid her that 
she help me,” and to Peter, on his query, “ What 
shall this man do?”’—John Churchman. 





Ibex Hunting, 


Ibex hunting is one of the most dangerous 
sports, and followed by countless difficulties. Ip 
Switzerland there are but few admirers of the 
sport, and they are in the Valais. In the autumn, 
when the ibexes are fattest, the sportsmen climb 
the southern mountains, and either proceed towards 
the enormous group of the Monte Rosa, or, unob- 
served by the Italian hunters, peuetrate into the 
Alps of Piedmont and Savoy. As the sport ig 
prohibited in both these countries, the greatest 
cunning and prudence are requisite. Provided 
with a scanty store of food, they traverse for a fort 
night the most inaccessible heights, and sleep on 
the rocks or in a standing position, after securing 
themselves with a rope, so that they may not fall 
over a precipice. The ibex caunot be hunted like 
commou game. If the hunter is not above the 
animal when he is scented, he need not think of 
getting within shot. Hence the hunter must be 
on the highest ridges by daybreak, for at that time 
the ibexes go up. Spending the night on the 
snow border without a shelter, being compelled to 
guard one’s self against freezing, by carrying 
stones and jumping, are certainly a drop of worm- 
wood in the cup of sporting pleasure. To this 
must be added the dangers of glaciers, and a hun- 
dred others. Thus, we learn from an old book 
how a chamois and ibex hunter fell into a deep 
crevasse, while crossing a glacier on the Limmera 
Alp. His comrades lost sight of him, and as they 
thought he had broken his neck, or would soon 
die of cold, they commended his soul to the Deity. 
As they were going home, it occurred to them 
that he might still be saved. They hurried to the 
chalet, which was a league and a half distant, 
where they only found a coverlet, which they cut 
into strips, and hurried back to the crevasse. In 
the meanwhile the unhappy man was in the most 
awful position. In falling he had managed to 
squeeze himself into a narrow part, and thus he 
held himself hovering over a great depth, up to 
the chest in ice-water, supporting himself with his 
arms on the ice, in constant terror and danger of 
death, and half-killed by cold. “In this un- 
fathomable prison,”’ says our reporter, ‘‘ there con- 
tended against him water, air, and ice, the first of 
which elements tried to swallow him, the second 
to oppress him by its weight, while the third would 
not hold him through its slipperiness.” At this 
moment the rope appeared in the air; he bound 
it with great care round his body, and his com- 
rades drew him slowly up. <A few feet from the 
top the rope of strips broke, and the almost saved 
candidate for death fell back again into the abyss. 
The remainder of the rope was not long enough, 
and the hunter had broken his arm in the fall. 
For all that, his comrades did not give him up, 


but tore the strips longways, bound them together - 


as well as they could, and let the rope down again. 
In spite of his broken arm, the hunter again fas 
tened this thin line round him; his comrades 


Mind thy own business.—When we are hum-|pulled; he hel by struggling with painful 
phan; how mournful is the prospect, and how/bled before our great Master, in a sense that his efforts: and or apelin wees wae effect- 


deeply is it'to be deplored, that any of the pro-|love is lengthened out to his church and people,|ed. On reaching the top he fell into « fainting 
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fit, and had to be carried home. He spoke all his| himself no less weak, in \ 
life long with horror of the hours he spent in this| passengers not to mention his behaviour on that 
icy grave. awful occasion.—Churchman’s Monthly Penny 

What a price it must cost to secure a single| Magazine. 
head of game, and how pro rtionately paltry is ] 
the prey finally captured oly aviolent passion} The Bears of California.—The grizzly bear 
can impel a wan to follow this uncertain track. ( Ursus horribilis) is the largest and most formi- 
But sportsmen declare no pleasure in the world|dable of the quadrapeds of California. He grows 
equals that of getting within shot of the grazing|to be four feet high and seven feet long, with a 
auimal. It has been pursued, watched, and|weight, when very large and fat, of two thousand 
tracked for weeks: the hunter has followed step| pounds, being the largest of the carnivorous ani- 
by step the trail of the handsome creature, which | mals, and much heavier than the lion or tiger ever 
he has never seen. On cold nights he has the hope|get to be. The grizzly bear, however, as ordina- 
of securing his game to warm his trembling|rily seen, does not exceed eight or nine hundred 
limbs. At length he sees the noble animal lying| pounds in weight. In colour the body is a light 
on an inaccessible rock terrace. For hours he|grayish-brown, dark brown about the ears and 
follows a circuitous path over ice, ravines, and|along the ridge of the back, and nearly black on 
ridges. He cannot see the beast, but supposes | the legs. The hair is long, coarse, and wiry, and 
that it has remained in its position, and at|stiff on the top of the neck and between the 
length he gets to windward of it. He cau-|shoulders. The “grizzly,” as he is usually called, 
tiously looks for the rock: the ibex is off, and is|is more common in California than any other kind 
now airing itself on a dizzy precipice a hundred |of bear, and was at one time exceedingly numer- 
yards farther on. With a beating heart, trem-|ous for so large an animal ; but he offered so much 
bling with hope and fear, the sportsman ap-|meat for the hunters, and did so much damage to 
proaches, raises his rifle, the shot echoes tremet- the farmers, that he has been industriously hunted, 
dously through the deadly silence of the Alps,|and his numbers have been greatly reduced.g He 
and the quivering ibex lies bleeding among the|ranges throughout the State, but prefers to make 
rocks, When the animal has fallen, it is at once|his home in the chapparal or bushes, whereas the 
taken up. The sportsman binds the four feet to-|black bear likes the heavy timber. The grizzly is 
gether at the knees, throws it on his back, and|very tenacious of life, and he is seldom immedi- 
securely fastens down the head and heavy horns, |ately killed by a single bullet. His thick, wiry 
lest they should move about while he is descend-|hair, tough skin, heavy coats of fat when in good 
ing the hill; then the gun is hung over the right |condition, and large bones, go far to protect his 
shoulder and chest, and the brave man, with a|Vital organs; but he often seems to preserve all 
burden weighing two hundred weight, and both his strength and activity for an hour or more after 
hands firmly pressed on the alpenstock, commen-| having been shot through the lungs and liver with 
ces his most dangerous homeward route. The|large rifle balls. He is one of the most danger- 
flesh of the ibex is very like mutton, but coarser |0Us animals to attack. There is much probability 
and firmer, and with a rather game taste. Ibex that when shot he will not be killed outright. 
hunting formerly cost many human lives, andj When merely wounded he is ferocious. His 
ruined many a family. If the animal be driven,|Weight and strength are so great that he bears 
as appears probable, by the Savoyard sportsmen, |down all opposition before him, and he is very 
from the Mont Blane range to the Valais Alps,|quick, his speed in running being nearly equal to 
the number of Swiss hunters will be only too that of the horse. In attacking a man, he usually 
rapidly augmented. rises on his hind legs, strikes his enemy with one 

—_—++—__ of his powerful fore paws, and then commences to 

An Infidel in a Storm.—Volney, while prose-|bite him. If the man lies still, with his face 
cuting his philosophical discoveries in North|down, the bear will usually content himself with 
Awerica, had taken passage, with about twenty|biting him for a while about the arms and legs, 
other persons, in a vessel from one port to an-|\and will then go off a few steps and watch him. 
other, on the extensive Lake Ontario. He was|If the man lies still the bear will believe him 
very communicative ; lost no opportunity of ridi-|dead, and will soon get tired and go away. But 
culing christianity, and behaved altogether in a/let the man move, and the bear is upon him again ; 
very profane manner. In the course of the voy-|let him fight, and he will be in imminent danger 
age a tremendous storm came on, the schooner|of being torn to pieces. About half a dozen men, 
struck upon a shoal of rocks, at a considerable|on an average, are killed yearly in California by 
distance from an inaccessible shore, and continued | grizzly bears, and as many more are cruelly muti- 
to beat so violently, that they expected every mo-||lated. 
ment she would go to pieces, in which case their 
destruction would have been inevitable. In this 
awful situation the vain philosopher literally lost 
his reason. Qne moment he was quite frantic, 
and raged like a madman; another, in wild con- 
sternation he looked into some of Voltaire’s works, 
which he generally carried in his bosom; then 
despair took hold on him, and he uttered the most 
incoherent expressions, and offered a very incredi- 
ble sum of money to the captain, to prevail on 
him to attempt what was utterly impossible, 
namely, to put him ashore in a small boat. 

In all his misery he had a companion in the 
cook, who lashed himself to the foremast, and 
then, in the greatest agony, uttered the most hor- 
rid imprecations. The vessel held together in 
that situation for above two hours, when the wind 
shifted about, and they providentially got off, and 


safely arrived the next day at the place of their 
estination. 























































It is impossible to find peace but in that in which 
God has placed it. 
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The world at the present time is in a state of 
unwonted unsettlement and excitement. Our own 
country is involved in one of the most bloody and 
destructive wars that has occurred in modern 
times. Mexico, through the armed interference 
of the French emperor, seeking to establish a ty- 
rannical government like his own, over an unwill- 
ing people, is likely to be plunged into another 
civil war, while the States of South America are 
either quarreling with each other or torn by con- 
After the storm, Volney showed /|tending factions seeking to obtain their own sel- 


uesting severai of the|fish ends. Europe, though not overrun by hos- 


tile armies, except where Russia is striving to 
crush out the rebellion of the Poles, is exhibiting 
here and there the pent up fires that have been 
smouldering since the outbreak in ’48 was, for 
the time, quenched in blood. China, India, and 
Japan are all feeling the dire effects of war, and 
even in some of the islands far off in the South- 
ern Pacific, the natives are again trying the-value 
of the sword, for defending them from the en- 
croachment of the white settlers. Wars and ru- 
mors are the staple of the outcry that fills the 
public ear. Amid all this tumult and contention, 
this smiting together of the potsherds of the 
earth, will not the Church feel more forceably 
that as her calling is an heavenly one, she must 
come out more fully from the world, and be sepa- 
rate from its governments and their polity. That 
being subject to Christ, its glorified Head, whose 
kingdom is not of this word, as it abideth in him, 
it ought to walk in the world even as he walked 
while among men, holy, harmless, undefiled and 
separate from sinners; leaving to the men of this 
world that is steeped in wickedness, the govern- 
ment of the things belonging to it, while it ac- 
cepts the lot of its crucified, despised and suffer- 
ing Lord, and strives only to bear witness for 
Christ, his truth, his redeeming mercy, his long 
suffering, and his lamb-like spirit. Is it not thus 
only she can be a light in the world, and effectu- 
ally condemn the evil that reigns in the world? 
Is it not thus that the church must show to the 
world that it is the “household of God,” a 
‘Spiritual house ;” the “Temple of the Holy 
Ghost ;” its members being but sojourners and 
pilgrims on earth, with no continuing city, but 
seeking “‘a kingdom which cannot be moved,” 
and “kept by the power of God unto salvation, 
to be revealed in the last time?” Will not the 
sincere hearted among all denominations learn 
that they must recompense to no man evil for 
evil, but overcome evil by good; that the weapons 
of their warfare are not, and cannot be, carnal, 
but spiritual; and that they must stand aloof 
from all the tumults and contentions agitating 
the unregenerated world, and keep themselves 
with their loins girded and their lights burning, 
like unto men that wait for their Lord. Should 
those who are partakers of the “heavenly calling,” 
come universally to walk and live in this way, re- 
fusing to have any fellowship with the children 
of disobedience, or with the unfruitful works of 
darkness, and patiently suffering the reproach and 
oe that are the portion of the children of 

ight, would there not be ground to hope that the 
time was drawing near, when he who is given 
to be a Prince aud a Saviour, would by the might 
of his unlimited power, break the unrighteous 
governments of the world to pieces with a rod of 
iron, and bring in the heathen for his inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for his pos- 
session, while the whole body of them that be- 
lieved would be “of one heart and one mind,” 
and walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost, would be multiplied. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Fore1en.—News from England to the 25th ult. The 
Liverpool cotton market was excited and buoyant, sales 
of the week 101,500 bales, including 57,000 bales to 
speculators, and 15,000 to exporters. Orleans middling 
was quoted at 294d., uplands 29}d. Stock in port, 
178,000 bales, including 38,000 American. The Bread- 
stuffs market quiet and steady. Winter red wheat, 7s. 
8d. a 8s. 4d. per 100 Ibs. Corn, 283. and 30s. per 480 
Ibs. Consols 93.8 934. The French Emperor has re- 
ceived and congratulated the Mexican deputation on 
their success. A letter from Paris to the London Daily 
News, anticipates that the semi-official press will imme- 
diately receive orders to say that the Mexican 





simply desire annexation to France. The Polish ques- 
tion remains without change. St. Petersburg accounts 
say, it is the general belief that there will soon be a di- 
plomatic rupture between Russia and the Western 
Powers. There were rumors of a threatening situation 
of affairs between Russia and Turkey. Advices from 
the Cape of Good Hope to Ninth month 20th, had been 
received in England. The rebel privateers Alabama, 
Georgia and Tuscaloosa, continued cruising on the coast. 
They had not made any further captures. The United 
States steamer Vanderbilt had arrived at the Cape in 
pursuit of them. It was said that Capt. Semmes of the 
Alabama, would endeavour to avoid the Vanderbilt, and 
elude her vigilance, as he did that of the San Jacinto at 
Martinique. The Ionian Parliament has resolved, by a 
vote of 33 to 3, that the protectorate of England over 
the Ionian Islands shall cease immediately, the Senate 
be dissolved, and the Islands be forthwith annexed to 
the kingdom of Greece. The work upon the rebel rams 
in the Mersey does not seem to have been discontinued. 
It is asserted that the Turkish government has offered 
£130,000 for each of them. The Swedisk journals agree 
in stating that a treaty of alliance has been concluded 
between Denmark and Sweden, but will not be formally 
signed until German troops shall have entered Holstein. 

Mexico.—Advices from the city of Mexico to Tenth mo. 
Ist., have been received. A conspiracy against the Im- 
perial government had been discovered, and a large 
number of persons thrown into prison, while some were 
shot and others sent to Martinique. The opinion pre- 
vailed that large French reinforcements would be neces- 
sary to complete the subjugation of the country. The 
forces of Juarez were daily increasing, and there were 
27,000 of his troops between Queritaro and San Luis. 
A large portion of the Mexicans seemed to be determined 
to resist the French to the last extremity. 

San Domingo.—A formidable insurrection has broken 
out against the Spanish rule, the whole south side of the 
Island being in open rebellion. The Spanish troops had 
been unable to resist the insurgents, who had repeatedly 
defeated them with great slaughter. The towns of San- 
tiago and Port au Platte had been nearly destroyed, by 
fire and pillage, both of the contending parties aiding in 
the work of destruction. The losses of the two fires at 
Santiago and Port au Platte are estimated at $5,000,000. 

Unitep Srates.—TZhe National Finances.—The Sub- 
scription Agent reported the sale of $16,500,000 five- 
twenties on the 31st ult., making over thirty-six millions 
for the week ending that day. Less than $150,000,000 
of these bonds remain unsold, and it seems probable the 
entire amount will soon be taken. 

Statistics of the Currency.—The whole amount of United 
States demand notes of the denomination of ten dollars, 
which have so far been issued, is stated to be $93,960,- 
000, of five dollar notes, $87,055,000, of one and two 
dollar notes, $33,776,000, and of fractional currency, (or 
5, 10, 25 and 50 cent notes) $20,192,455. Several mil- 
lions of the small currency have been returned for re- 
demption, leaving the amount ia circulation something 
more than seventeen millions. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 270. Of the deaths 
15 were from diptheria and 14 from croup. According 
to the septennial assessment just completed by the as- 
sessors for the purpose of the re-apportionment of the 
State into legislative districts, the number of taxable in- 
habitants in the city of Philadelphia is 106,314. 

Southern Items.—Charleston despatches state that 
there has been a considerable increase in the force of the 
blockading squadron, and that the bombardment had 
been renewed. The Richmond Eraminer of the 27th ult., 
admits that the war vessels built by the Lairds, and de- 
tained by order of the British government, were for the 
use of the Southern Confederacy. An order has been 
issued in Richmond, that all gold sent to Union prisoners 
shall be given them, but they shall not be allowed to 
have any Federal notes. These are to be taken from 
them, and they may receive confederate currency in- 
stead. The Richmond Enquirer says, that the condition 
of the rebel currency has become so alarming that its 
importance has risen even above the excitement of mili- 
tary movements. It admits that the present financial 
management is an utter and absolute failure, and throws 
the blame of failure upon the people themselves, who 
have refused to come forward and couvert the currency 
into confederate bonds, as they had the opportunity of 
dving. The people of Richmond have decided by a large 
Vote against the proposition to limit the price of pro- 
visions or goods, and the Virginia Senate has decided 
that there should be no limitation fixed. The measure 
was popular'y known as the “starvation bill.” The 
Nashvilie Union, in an article respecting the declaration 
that the emancipated slaves cannot take care of them- 
selves, says that amid all the excitement and extraor- 
dinary troubles of civil war, the black people of that city 
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have been carrying on no less than eight highly respec- 
table sehools, which are attended regularly by some six 
hundred pupils. The trustees and teachers are all 
“ American citizens of African descent,” no white per- 
son interfering in any way. The government has noth- 
ing to do with them. 

The South- West.—It is stated that the new command 
of General Grant is to be called “‘ The Military Division 
of the Mississippi,” and will include The Department 
of the Ohio, Major-General Burnside, the Department of 
the Cumberland, Major-General Thomas, the Depart- 
ment of the Tennessee, Major-General Hurlbut, the De- 
partment of North Mississippi, Major-General M‘Pherson. 
General Grant will direct the movements of nearly half 
of all the United States forces in the field. A consider- 
able revel force having collected on the Big Black river, 
Miss., an expedition was sent out by Gen. M‘Pherson, 
which accomplished the object of completely dispersing 
them. The rebel force was large, but they retreated 
without a general engagement. Another body of rebels 
had been routed near Tuscumbia, Alabama. General 
Thomas has forwarded the report of the capture of Look- 
out Mountain, near Chattanooga. The rebels fiercely 
attacked Gen. Geary’s division, but were repulsed with 
severe losses. The river is open to Chattanooga, and 
the communications of General Thomas are said to be 
secure. The aggregate losses at the battle of Chicha- 
mauga are said to have been 33,850 men, the Federal 
loss being reported at 15,851, and that of the rebels at 
17,999. The rebel loss is given in a letter from Bragg’s 
head-quaters to the Columbus, (Geo.) Enquirer. In 
East @ennessee, affairs remain as last reported. Arms 
have been distributed to the loyalists of West North 
Carolina, and South-western Virginia. A Louisville 
despatch of the 2d, states that a large body of rebel 
cavalry, 15,000 in number, were near Tuscumbia on the 
south side of the Tennessee river, prepared, it was sup- 
posed, to operate on the line of General Grant’s commu- 
nications. 

The Siege of Charleston.—A rebel despatch from 
Charleston on 10th mo. 30th says: “The bombardment 
of Fort Sumter to-day is the heaviest that has yet taken 
place. From sundown on Wednesday till sundown on 
Thursday, 1215 shots, from 12-inch mortars and-200 
pounders Parrotts, have been thrown against the fort. 
Our loss has been seven men wounded. This evening 
the enemy opened fire from the mortar battery at Cum- 
mings’ Point, upon the northeast angle of the fort, which 
seems to be their special object of attention. The 
enemy’s batteries engaged were those at Forts Gregg and 
Wagner, and the centre battery, and at Cummings’ Point, 
with the addition of three monitors.” 

Louisiana.—New Orleans dates to the 24th ult. The 
Nineteenth Army Corps, under General Franklin, had 
pressed forward to Opelousas, gaining that place on the 
22d, without much resistance. A large rebel force of 
infantry, cavalry and artillery, attempted to make a 
stand about five miles from the town, but retreated on 
the advance of the Federal army, and are reported to 
have gone to Alexandria. The Thirteenth Army Corps, 
was at Vermiliionville. At New Orleans, an expedition 
under Gen. Dana, composed of veteran troops, was being 
fitted out—the destination of which was unknown. The 
enlistment of coloured soldiers was going on rapidly in 
the city. Business at New Orleans was steadily on the 
increase. The receipts of cotton for the week amounted 
to 60,073 bales. Ata sale of new cotton, on the 22d, 
middling fair brought 744 cents. 

Arkansas.—The latest despatches state that deserters 
from the rebel army under Gen. Price were daily arriv- 
ing at Little Rock and taking the oath of allegiance. It 
was reparted that more than half of Price’s forces had 
deserted. Volunteers continued to enter the Federal 
service. In the North-western part of the State, the 
number who had joined the United States military 
organizations was already about 2,000. Batesville, an 
important point in North-western Arkansas, has been 
occupied by the Federal forces. 

Virginia.—No important movements of the hostile 
armies are known to have taken place. Some changes 
in the location of corps have led to skirmishing, without 
serious loss to either side. The railroads recently des- 
troyed by the rebels are being rapidly repaired, and will 
soon be again restored to the Rappahannock; cars already 
run a great part of the distance. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 2d inst. New York.—American gold, 46 per cent. 
premium. United States six per cents, 1881, 109 a 110. 
Seven-thirty United States, 107}. Foreign Exchange, 
160 a 161. Middlings cotton, 80 a 84. Rio Coffee, 314; 
Java, 38. Cuba sugar, 12} a 13; New Orleans, 13 a 
13}. Superfine State flour, $5.50 a $5.80. Shipping, 
Ohio, $7.25 a $7.35. Baltimore flour, $7.10 a $7.70. 
Red western wheat, $1.36 a $1.43; Chicago spring, $1.32 


a $1.35 ; common white Gennesse, $1.70. Barley, $1.39 
a $1.38. Oats 80 a 83 cts. Mixed corn, $1.07 a $1.09 
Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $5.38 a $5.75. Red whea , 
$1.47 a $1.51; white, $1.75 a $2. Rye, $1.20. Mixed 
and yellow corn, $1.05 a $1.07. Oats, 80 cts. Clover 
seed, $7. Flaxseed, $3.15. The offerings of beef cattle 
reached 3300 head. Sales from $6 to $9.50 for commog 
to good and prime ; a few extra quality sold at $10, 


WANTED. 
A Male Teacher for Friends School at Medford, N. J, 
Apply to Cuarues Stoxes, Medford, N. J. 


A Stated Meeting of the “ Female Society of Philadel. 
phia for the Relief and Employment of the Poor,” wil] 
be held at the House of Industry, No. 112 North Seventh 
street, on Seventh-day the 7th of Eleventh month. 

JuLIANNA Ranvoupu, Clerk, 


WANTED. 


A Friend qualified to fill the situation of Nurse in the 
Boys’ Department at West-Town. Apply early to Sidney 
Coates, No. 1116 Arch street; Abigail W. Hall, Frazer 
P. O., Chester Co., Pa; Sarah ©. Paul, Woodbury, N. J., 
or Elizabeth Allen, Thirty-sixth and Bridge streets, West 
Philadelphia. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Winter Session of the Scl.oo1 will commence on 
the 9th of Eleventh month. 

Parents and others intending to send children ag 
pupils, will please make early application to Duras 
Kyicut, Superintendent, at the School. (Address, Street 
Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.;) or, to Cartes J. Auten, 
Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia, 


Conveyances will be at the Street Road Station on 
Second and Third day, the 9th and 10th of the Eleventh 
month, to meet the trains that leave the Depot at Eigh- 
teenth and Market streets at 7.45 and 10.30 a. m., and 
2p.M. Pupils that have been regularly entered can 


obtain tickets by applying to the Ticket Agent at the 
Depot. 


ASSISTANT WANTED. 


The Superintendent of Friends’ Asylum is desirous 
of procuring the services of a young man in the situation 
of Clerk and general assistant. Apply to 

Dr. J. H. Wortuineton, Friends’ Asylum for the In- 
sane, Frankford, Philadelphia. 


WEST-TUWN SCHOOL. 


A Friend, well qualified to teach writing, is wanted in 
the Boys’ Department at West-town. Persons desirous 
of engaging are desired to make early application to 
James Emlen, West Chester, Pa.; Samuel Hilles, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Thomas Evans, or Joseph Scattergood, 
Philadelphia. 

Tenth mo. 12th, 1863. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superiatendent,—Josnua H. WortHine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Caartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


RECEIPTS, 


Received from J. Hall, Agt., O., for W. Hall, L. Taber, 
and J. McGrail, $2 each, vol. 37, and for Talitha A. 
Wharton, $4, vols. 36 and 37; from T. E. Lee and B. 
Lee, Pa., $2 each, vol. 37; from E. Bundy, Agt., O., for 
N. Hartley, $2, to No. 16, vol. 37, for J. Baily, Jr., BE. 
Hodgin, J. Bundy, and E. Bundy, $2 each, vol. 37, for 
R. Plummer and G. Tatum, $2 each, vol. 36, for D. 
Bundy, $2, to No. 20, vol. 37, for J. Crew, $2, to No. 20, 
vol. 38, and for H. Stanton, $4, vols. 36 and 37; from J. 
M. Reeve, N. J., $2, vol. 36; from J. Thorp, Jr., Pa., $4, 
vols. 35 and 36; from J. Austin, Agt., Mass., for Elizabeth 
F. Gardner and E. Mitchell, $2 each, vol. 37; from 
Martha A. Williams, Pa., $8, to No. 9, vol. 37; from N. 
S. Yarnall, Pa., $3, to No. 52, vol. 36. 

Notice.—The credit to N. Hall, on page 32, of $2 for 
vol. 36, is correct. 


em 


Digp, at his residence, Cloverdale farm, Burlingtoa 
county, New Jersey, on the 9th of Ninth montb, 1863, 
Ciayton Newsoxp, in the 81st year of his age, a member 
of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, held at Mansfield, 
New Jersey.; 
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